sensitive than those of weapons that are part of the active military force. Thus, it is difficult to justify the current practice of releasing information on all deployed strategic delivery systems, while keeping information about the corresponding weapons and about most aspects of the stocks of fissile materials secret. As already noted, DOE has begun to address this issue with the release of some information about plutonium stocks.
Objections that might be raised against a declaratory regime are similar to those introduced when inventory declarations became part of the INF treaty, START I, and START II; yet the parts of those regimes involving declarations, verification, and reductions that have been carried out to date have proven beneficial. A traditional objection is that if the other party underdeclares its holdings and keeps a secret stock, it could gain a significant advantage if drastic reductions were carried out. Clearly, however, that is more an argument against the drastic reductions than against the exchange of information. Moreover, the argument simply reinforces the case that deep post-START II reductions may be impossible to achieve without greater confidence in each party's knowledge of the other's stocks of nuclear weapons and fissile materials. Another argument occasionally heard is that ignorance of the total stockpile itself keeps the opponent guessing and therefore has some deterrent effect. Yet in an age of cooperation, transparency is more stabilizing than ignorance.
Such a regime would involve costs for the associated monitoring and cooperative measures. Monitoring of warhead dismantlement, for example, would probably require a permanent foreign presence at the dismantlement sites. These costs would probably be in the range of tens of millions of dollars per year for each side (not counting the costs of dismantlement itself).11
Russian Attitudes. Russian officials have expressed differing views concerning the different parts of such a regime. On February 12, 1992, Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev, in a comprehensive statement to the United Nations Conference on Disarmament in Geneva, called for "a reciprocal exchange of data between all nuclear powers on the number and types of existing nuclear weapons, the amount of fissionable materials, and on nuclear weapons production, storage, and elimination facilities." This proposal, however, was never pursued by either side, and officials at MESfATOM and other agencies
To verify warhead dismantlement at existing facilities, a single perimeter-portal monitoring system would be needed in the United States (at Pantex), and several in Russia. The existing perimeter-portal monitoring system at Voikin.sk cost S45-S50 million to install, with an annual operating cost of $10-$20 million. (See U.S. Congress, Congressional Budget Office, US. Costs of Verification and Compliance Under Pending Arms r/wn«(Washington, D.C.: US. Government Printing Office, September 1990).) The IAEA safeguards more than 1 000 tnstallations worldwide (see Table 2-1), with an annual safeguards budget of $60-$70 million, though a few of these facilities (particularly enrichment, reprocessing, and plutonium fuel fabrication plants) ataadisiro^^
nual IAEA safeguards budet.
roughly doubling the annual IAEA safeguards budget.ial Soviet data on treaty-limited items in thets are excessively optimistic with respect to costs and schedules, and it is difficult to determine whether there are substantial variations in the degree of optimism among the different options. See R.S. Brodsky, D. Okrent, P.P. Baranowksi, P.J. Turinsky, and T.L. Neff, Peer Review Report, U.S. Department of Energy Plutonium Disposition Study, Office of Nuclear Energy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Deoartment of Enerev. Tune 1C) 1QQ1Yutonium Bulk-Handling Facilities Effective?" Nuclear Control Institute, August 1990. For a summary of the
